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ADDKESS. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen : — 

Let us be glad of this opportunity to express 
our sympathies with the work of this School, to 
offer our congratulations to those who have given 
and those who have received the training now com- 
pleted, and to congratulate the community on the 
new circle of services to science and to humanity 
that will spread from this hour's exercises as a cen- 
tre over the troubled waters of the future. No 
other academic ceremony merits greater conside- 
ration. 

Vast as is the knowledge of the universe, wonder- 
ful as are all its details, yet more wonderful as are 
all its laws, there is nothing in its range, from earth 
to heaven, so constant in its power over us as that 
branch which acquaints us with our structure, and 
aids us in its care. Of this the most ignorant want 
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4 ADDRESS. 

to know something, and the most learned something 
more. No visible object excites so much inquiry as 
the body, no invisible object on the earth so much as 
the mind, and both belong to medical investigation. 
* The merely intellectual view of the mental functions 
is less important than the medical, for this embraces 
not only their operation, but their treatment in health 
and in disease. Compared with the counsels of the 
physician when needed, the highest flights of the 
metaphysician decline in the scale, and all he dares to 
tell us, marvellous as it may be, exercises no such 
influence as the information which medicine alone 
conveys. Nothing belonging to this world, nothing 
that man has called by scientific name, has the same 
grasp upon him as the system embodying his own 
constitution. Even in health, when other interests 
fill up the fore-ground, this science waits near them 
and guards against the evil day. All through what 
Pope calls " this long disease, my life," we need the 
preventives, if not the remedies which medicine sup- 
plies. Other sciences come into play here and there 
or now and then ; into some we never even dip, with 
some our connection is only transitory, with none is 
it lifelong, except mth this which ushers in our birth, 
encompasses our early and our later years, and ceases 
to attend us only when we cease to breathe. 

The nature of its associations confirms its mastery. 
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We flee to it in trouble, when our daily pursuits are 
suspended, when the bonds between body and soul 
are loosened, when the peril of our life, or of lives 
dearer than ours, has transformed the world and our- 
selves. Nor only in the darkened hour, but in the 
hour which it has brightened with returning health, 
medical science brings us joy and hope, and helps us 
to feel that they are secure. Even when it fails to 
save the sick, it does not fail to relieve them, or to 
give the watchers by their bedsides the precious sense 
that all which could be has been done, and no igno- 
rance or neglect of man, but the wUl of God, has 
shortened the days which we would fain have pro- 
longed. Wonderful associations for any science, for 
anything except religion, to establish between itself 
and man, sinking into and rising from the very depths 
of his emotional nature, and mingling a power which 
is but mortal with that which is immortal in his time 
of need. 

These relations of medicine to man grow out of it 
as an art even more than as a science. Alone of 
scientific men, its followers are called practitioners, 
and their profession is the only one mth which prac- 
tice is a synonymous term. The medical school 
trains its students for a daily walk among cases con- 
tinually changing and symptoms continually varying, 
to which they are to apply their knowledge, not 
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merely with a presence, but an elasticity of mind, that 
rises above the dead level of theory. If physicians 
were classified hke poUticians, according to their strict 
or free construction of the law, what radicals would 
they not be called ! The art they exercise lends it- 
self to each individual demimd. It plies the stub- 
born witli blisters or piurges ; it soothes the sensitive 
with rainwater or the broad-pill ; it has one prescrip- 
tion for the sanguine, another for the morbid ; it 
treats all midadies, roid or imaginary, without turning 

a leaf to see whether thov come within its constitu- 

« 

tional limits. As Southev savs, ** We are not more 

• « 

surely fruges cans^umere natL than we are bom to 
consume physic also." The art of healing deserves its 
rank as an art by adapting its resources to its pa- 
tients, as if each prescription were the only one it 
had to give, and each malady the only one it had to 
cure. Medicine is the modem Proteus ; though, un- 
like the old man of the sea, it changes its form, not 
to keep back but to give up its secrets. Its compli- 
ance with all the wants, all the caprices of our na- 
ture, involves heavy demands upon its practitioners. 
Mrs. Hannah More savs iq one of her letters, that 
she was very much puzzled to account for the charm 
of a physician's visit, imtil she reflected that he was 
the only person to whom she could talk about her- 
self without being interrupted or misunderstood. 
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Few patients are bo considerate as one of Dr. Aber- 
netty's, who on her first visit to Ids office, showed 
>iitn a wounded finger, and he dressed it mthout ex- 
changing a word ; on her second, held out the finger, 
and when he inquii'ed " better 1 " replied " better ; " 
on her last, as he asked " well f. " ansi^'ercd " well." 
" Madam," he exclaimed with an oath, " you are the 
most rational woman I ever met." 

Bat medicine does not confine itself or its practi- 
tioners to merely personal relations with those who 
seek its aid. Its social relations are large and active. 
It takes a leading part in many of the chief ques- 
tions engaging the attention of society, and many of 
tte movements growing out of them are guided by 
medical men. To it belongs the credit of sanitary 
reform, at this moment in the forefront of reforma- 
tory enterprise, because it begins just where improve- 
ment must begin, with the physical condition of those 
who are to Be improved. Medicine the science de- 
tected the mischiefs that were running then- coui-se, 
poiated out the sources of coiTuption, the waste of 
power, the ruin of character ; and when the spell 
was broken, medicine the art set the ranks in order, 
then in motion, and led the way to the noblest tri- 
umphs of modem civilization. The debt we owe to 
sanitary reform is incalculable, for it consists not 
only of what has been produced, but of what has 
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been prevented, an unknown quantity raised to an 
infinite power. Moreover, it is to a great extent a 
reform of those who would never have reformed 
themselves, and whose rescue from the abuses that 
rendered them helpless is a work not only of skill 
and energy, "but of charity. That sacred name evokes 
a cloud of witnesses to the social as well as the . 
personal relations of medicine. Public institutions 
and private, hospitals and schools, associations of 
relief in life and in death, aU rise up and call the 
profession blessed. Times are changed since How- 
ard went on his tour through the English prisons, and 
found some of them under the charge of physicians 
who were not to be summoned to cases of jail fever. 
No cases now-a-days, no emergencies, no sacrifices, 
no demands of men to design or of men to execute 
a measure of public safety, let the profession go 
free. Its Dutch brother's Ughted candle, inscribed 
aliis inserviendo consumor, is its almost compulsory 
device. 

Such being the relations of medicine and its prac- 
titioners to the individual and to society, it is plain 
that the work of a medical school is a matter of con- 
cern far beyond its immediate sphere. What work 
is there of wider interest ? What affects the whole 
commimity, what affects every part of the communi- 
ty, more frequently or more deeply than the profes- 
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sion for which a medical traming is the preparationi 
We owe it to ourselves, we owe it to one another, 
we owe it to society, as well as to medicine itself, to 
interest onrselyes m medical schools. 

To prove that we are interested, let us b^in with 
what always comes easy to human nature, and 
make a demand. The community has a daun upon 
the medical school, that its duty shall be well marked 
out and well carried out, that its scientific and its 
practical courses shall be complete, its examinations 
thorough, its degrees significant. Such a daim is 
good for the community to make, good for the school 
to be made. It shows a disposition to sympathize 
quite as much as to criticize, and if it is urged with 
intelligence and enthusiasm^ cannot fail to be benefi- 
cial on both sides. See the influence exerted every 
year by the public concern in the training of a Uni- 
versity crew, how it sustains the young champion in 
his days of preparation, and nerves him in his hour 
of trial, how it pulls with him at his oar, and brings 
him in victorious. An equal concern in the training 
of a medical class would bring about much more val- 
uable results. 

Instead of urging its claim, the community some- 
times forgets, sometimes even denies that it has any. 
What need, men say, of so many courses, what need 

of such collections or instructions as constitute the 

2 
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10 ADDSKSS. 

school ? They but Yoil the coaEttenaiLce that ahonld 

itMclf bo studied : they come between liie searcher 
and the truths and he will dud it asKKog liie hills or 
along the streams which know no artLficial roles, 
sooner tluui in any s^-stem ever framed. Dogberry 
may have gone a little too far in saying that to write 
and road comes by natiure> but that beating comes so 
is an axiom. Naturt> is the subject to act, nature is 
tho object to ho acteil on, iuid the freer the actum the 
fuller tho eftVct in every form of disease- * All the 
scliooling uoihUhI, is a seiit in a doctor s chaise, or a 
place at an ai>otluTar}'*s i»uuter, with an occasiimal 
glim})se of a hospitid, and a tinishing coiirse at some 
liberal institution which gives a dt^n^ee without much 
of an examination. In fact, were it not for the brace 
of letters which antiquated usage requires to follow 
a physician's muue, there would be no necessity for 
medical schools. 

Such opinions as these spring from misapprehen- 
sion concerning nature. Her sweet and gracious 
provisions inure to man's welfare in proportion as he 
enters into them imderstandingly. He comes to her 
aid, or rather to his own, first in penetrating, and 
then in managing her resources, but only on certain 
conditions, or by certain processes, to which, what- 
ever he sees fit to call them, the character of system 
properly belongs. The Massachusetts Commissiimers 
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of Pisheries have just made a remarkably valuable 
report in favor of the artificial breeding of fiah, 
which, as their figures show, is capable of producing 
nearly two thousand shad, where natural breeding 
produces but one. It is a striking Ulustcation of the 
great principle, that nature exerts her powers in 
favor of those who know them, and how to avail of 
them. Her operations in health and disease, her 
functions as a guardian and a healer of mankind, con- 
tract or expand according to the narrowness or the 
breadth of the studies in which they are comprised. 
Her genuine students arc typified in him of the old 
legend who stood upon the mountain top at sunrise, 
and heard the vegetable creation retmTiing thanks to 
their Creator for the virtues vrith which they had 
been endowed. He is a type, first in ascending the 
height, which we may be sure he did either by fol- 
lowing a path ah-eady made, or by making one for 
himself according to the rules of climbing, and then, 
in patient and reverent listening to the voices which 
rose upon the morning air. " Nature," says Sir 
Thomas Browne, "is the art of God." Instead of 
being free from difficulty, instead of being open to 
every eye that falls upon it, or every mind that 
brushes by it, nature is full of mysteries, requiring 
all the light which human research or human system 
can bring to bear upon them. It is to be investigate 
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ADDRESS. 13 

texness of certain e3qpeiieiices mmecessary. Xor is 
ihe student doll in catching ihe purposes of his in- 
stnictois, or backward in working with them. What- 
erer ideas he begins with, he is pretty sore to end 
widi theirs, and to enter nnresistinglT npon the inheri- 
tance to which they hare led him. 

The community have &erefore no need to nrge 
iheir claim npon the medical school because its 
teachers are indifferent or its students remiss. All 
the public have to do, aU that they can do, while 
their Joshuas fight against Amalek, and smite the 
diseases with which the land is possessed, is to stay 
up the teachers' hands, and thus aid health to pre- 
vaiL Their hopes, their affections, their lives are at 
stake, and either they or the foe must be discomfited. 

This brings us at once to the claim of the school 
upon the community. The claim is for support, ma- 
terial as well as moral, for the means of attracting 
and the means of educating students, for the provi- 
sion of aU the resources fix)m which the school's 
power is to be drawn, and with which the school's 
work is to be done. Such a claim must be made, 
and must be allowed, if medicine is to be taught in 
our schools. It is a claim upon the community, not 
upon any one class, not upon any one profession, and 
certainly not upon the medical. K the school turns 
to this profession for its examples and instructors, 
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and finds them there^ and only there, this is no real 
why it should seek its endowments in the same q 
ter. Rather, if its scientific funds are derived frfl 
one profession, its pecuniary fiinds shoidd come f 
others, that is, from the pnhlic at large. "WTiere 
would OUT venerable University be to-day, had she 
depended upon literary men exclusively to keep up 
her income 1 Among the ruins in which she would 
now he lying, magna soUtudo, there would be no 
other students than the few and far between antiqua- 
rians who might care to grope about where Dunster 
suffered, and the one brand was snatched from thtfl 
red men to wear a bachelor's degree. ^k 

The great hindrance to tlie endo^vment of any of 
our schools is their multiplication. Americans scat- 
ter their shot, and their institutions go empty of game. 
Witness the half-manned schools and colleges of 
every name that crowd upon one another throughout 
the country, all but fainting from the pressure with- 
out and the vacuity within. Witness the imperfect- 
ly organized depai-tments, piled upon other depart- 
ments whose organization is equally imperfect, until 
om- universities fairly reel beneath their burdens. 
Foundation is a master-passion. To gratify it, a pub- 
lic-spirited man often becomes what may be termed 
private-spirited, imd wastes upon his own name or 
his own idea an endowment that would do real good'g 
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if bestowed, on an establishment already founded. 
Every ndghborliood, every communion must have its 
own seminary, no matter how many of the same 
grade or purpose may be within easy reach. Let 
but the possibility of a new foundation show itself, 
and, like a will o' the wisp, it leads men after it, until 
they find by sad experience that its light appears only 
where something is in decay. 

They who have the interests of medicine at heart, 
will not multiply its schools. The more there are of 
them, the less there may be of it, less of its science, 
less of its art. Instead of welcoming a new school 
with enthusiastic cries : 

QuiB novus hie nostris saoceseit sedibus hospes, 
Quam sese ore ferens, quam £>Tti pectore et anuis! 

there ought to be as rigid a scrutiny as if the 
stranger were applying for a safe in the Union vaults. 
Ask if there is a vacant place, ask if the pla<;e being 
vacant should be given to the applicant, and even if 
both answers are in the affirmative, it is better for 
the legislature to be a littie coy about creating the 
new institution. Medical education is a product of 
many factors ; it needs tradition as well as theory, 
associations as well as elements, indirect as well as 
direct teachings, such as a school just started, even 
if well started, can hardly be expected to provide. 
There is certainly a wiser policy in this matter than 
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that of the ministry concerning which Sheridan said 
that it not only ran its head against a wall, but 
actually built a wall for the purpose of running 
against it. Let us beware of wall-building in the 
name of medicine. 

The commimity, if responsive to the claim 
upon it, will see that the medical schools already 
founded are fully endowed. Their resources, if at 
all strained, are to be enlarged ; their powers, if de- 
clining, are to be recruited ; their enthusiasm, if 
sinking, is to be revived. Nothing short of the sup- 
port which is their due, will enable them to develop 
their teaching and perfect their training. As the 
science embod}'ing, and as the art apphing the laws 
of our existence, medicine has a sort of natural right 
to lead the way in the advancement of education. 
In any effort to promote medical instruction, there is 
a two-fold interest, first for the sake of medicine it- 
self, and next for the example it can set to other 
studies, and the iofluence it can exercise over them. 
Everywhere among our educational institutions, the- 
ory is stirring itself, and practice following close, in 
order to reach a higher level of learning. It is no 
time for medical education to lag behind. The signal 
for breaking camp was long since given, the march 
long since begun by the profession. ShaU not the 
movement be sustaiued by the public id whose iuter- 
est it is made ? 
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Society can aid, not only in the movement itself, 
but in enabling its recruits to join it freely. The 
medical student is now somewhat overladen. The ex- 
pense of his education weighs upon him, unless his 
means are ample, and he must either stagger under 
the burden, or else drop it before his training is com- 
plete. The only practicable method of helping him 
is by endowing his schools, and just in proportion as 
their endowments increase, their charges, now ne- 
cessarily large, will diminish. Education costs a 
great deal, sometimes to the institution in which it is 
given, sometimes to the student who receives it, but 
always to one or the other. Why should there not 
be free scholarships in medicine as well as in under- 
graduate studies ? Why should not our educational 
benefactors associate themselves with the work of 
the medical school as liberally as with that of the 
college ? It cannot be because preparation for the 
physician's labors is regarded as of comparative un- 
importance either to himself or to society. 

The Medical School of Harvard University has a 
claim upon the commimity that began nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Its lines of teachers, its concourses of 
students, its wise and earnest instructions, its skilful 
and benevolent services, fill in the long perspective 
of its history. A throng of figures, some distinct, 
others indistinct, some ministering, others ministered 



unto, rises about U8 as we look back, and points witll 

common interest to this institution. 

"Sbj, ancient edifioG, thyself withyeorB 
Grown grey, how long upon the hill hns fltood 
Thy weather hmTing lower, and eilent marked 
The hamnn leaf in constant hud and fall ! 
The generatioDB of deciduoua man, 
IIow often hast thou seen them pass away !" 

And how often, we may exclaim, hast thou, unlikd 
the lifeless tower, bent thyself to stay the falling leaJ 
to succor men in their suffering, or soothe them in~ 
decline ! Past exertions join with present, the labors 
that have ceased mingle with those that continue, in 
giving this school a character which b honorable not 
only to the profession but to the community, nor only 
to Boston and New England, but to the America] 
name, nay, to the name of man. 

Is there no requital for such a service 1 When th«'^ 
Dean of the Medical Faculty says that " the funds of 1 
the school have been chiefly derived from medical J 
men, and in view of this fact, it seems proper to make i 
an appeal for material aid to the community," adding I 
" that something must be done in this direction if the 3 
position of the school is to be sustained," it 
as if all that need be has been said in behalf of the | 
institution. 

Something more, however, may be taken from the | 
document from which the Dean's words are quoted. J 
It is a report to the Overseers of the University, -pit 
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sented by their Committee upoij the Medical School 
at the beginning of the last year. It specifies the 
wants of the school, such as larger space, a fire-proof 
building for the anatomical museum and library, a 
fresher collection of books, greater opportunities of 
instruction in the hospitals, and asks that "steps may 
be taken to further the interests, not only of the 
medical profession, but of the public at large, by 
carrying out the suggestions mentioned." Which of 
them can be wisely or honorably passed by ? If any, 
not the last, the want of hospital experience, which 
is far too limited, while, as the report states, two 
classes of disease are excluded, and three but par- 
tially included, under the rules of our public institu- 
tions. The hospital which stands side by side with 
the school, nobly as it has labored and nobly as it 
has been supported for fifty years, is not yet fully 
able to reahze its name of General. If the plea to 

be made for it on the score of humanity is not 

• 

enough, then let it be fortified by another on the score 
of science. Its work and the school's go hand in 
hand ; the lessons of the lecture room bring relief to 
the ward, and the courses of the ward bring experi- 
ence to the lecture room ; both serve the commimity, 
and both depend upon the service of the community 
in return. The report to the Overseers was drawn up 
by the late Dr. J. Mason Warren. If any man could 
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